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THE COLOR TREATMENT OF ROOMS 
DIFFERENT LIGHTS. 



IN 



By W. T. Coghlan. 
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VERT essential feature, and a subject 
worthy of more study than is usually 
accorded it, is the treatment of light 
and shade in decorative art. 

In the selection of wall hangings the 
goods are placed generally where a strong 
light prevails. This may be very well in 
some cases ; but how often is it we 
hear that the paper looks better in the 
piece than on the wall ! 

What is the reason ? 
Is it the pattern ? No ! 
The mistake is caused 
by the fact that the 
customer has not con- 
sidered the light in the 
room. The same defect 
may occur once in a 
while to the decorator. 
For example, a room 
may appear to be very 
light when devoid of 
eurtains, shades, fur- 
niture, etc., and in this 
condition the work may 
indeed look very satis- 
factory when com- 
pleted. But when the 
room is furnished it 
lacks one thing — de- 
cision ! What appear- 
ed to be a delicate 
ceiling is now so deli- 
cate that it would take 
a pair of opera glasses 
to find the design. 

A few practical 
notes in reference to 

the treatment of colors in different lights will, I think, 
be of service to many decorators. Let me give a scheme 
of color for a room with a south or southwestern exposure, 
having at least two good sized windows. Let the ceiling 
treated with a groundwork of light cinnamon, frescoed 
outline with a medium shade of old gold color, the 
to be tipped with gold 
leaf. Let the side 
walls be grounded in a 
sage color as high as 
picture molding. For 
frieze, make a slightly 
darker shade, and in- 
troduce ornament in 
colors of old gold, deep 
crimson and dull pink. 
The cornice should be 
treated with special 
care, and I suggest 
that the cove should 
have main portion 
tinted in the body 
color of ceiling and 
blended down into gold 
at the completion of 
the arc. The members 
of the cornice above 
the cove should be in 
the lighter shades so 
that the whole may 
blend together toward 
the ceiling. Woodwork 
should be ivory white 

rubbed to a dead finish. In furnishing this room I 
should suggest white and gold furniture, with up- 
holstery of light amber tint, or otherwise old rose. This would 
give contrast and harmony combined. Carpet should be of light 
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fawn color, with just sufficient color in relief to show design. 
This would make a very desirable reception room or parlor. 

We will take, as another example, a room with a western 
outlook, a shady retreat, as it were. Let the ceiling be of a 
medium shade of old rose color, with stile about eighteen 
inches around it in peacock blue. Let ornamentation be in the 
main body of the ceiling, and consist of corners, breaks and 
lines of geometrical figures, to be in darker shade of body color 
with strong lines of deep brown between center and stile. Let 
the side walls be in a dull and distinct shade of terra eotta, 
leaving space for frieze about fourteen inches. Let two and 
one-half inches on top and bottom of frieze be tinted in free- 
stone color, the remaining nine inches in purple brown. Now 
take a double stencil of Grecian key border with eight-inch fig- 
ure and use light freestone color for same. As a relief, make a 

panel or break, each 
three feet around room, 
the same height in full 
as frieze, that is, four- 
teen inches. Let this 
be a perfect square 
with a medallion in 
center of each panel, 
introducing plaque 
pictures of the Muses, 
Literature, Art and 
Music. For colors, let 
the outside of medal- 
lions be in purple 
brown, and centers on 
which pictures are to 
be painted be pure 
gold leaf. The outside 
edges of the panels 
may be treated as a 
mat, and I suggest 
their being beveled in 
light and shade. Treat 
the cornice with care. 
The cove should be 
treated with the free- 
stone color, and upper 
members in terra cotta 
and old rose. Let the 
lower members be in 
purple and peacock 
blue. A great improvement to this room would be to stencil 
main members of cornice in imitation stucco work, using only 
colors as herein suggested. For a study, library or music room, 

I am sure this would 
gratify the taste of any 
lover of decorative art. 
Almost any kind of 
furniture will be in 
harmony here. 

We will now go to 
the other side of the 
house, a room looking 
eastward. Here the 
ceiling may be in two 
shades of pearl gray, 
very light, the darker 
shade to be placed 
on the outside edges of 
ceiling, and extending 
toward center about 
twelve or fifteen 
inches, the two shades 
to be blended, not 
clouded, into each 
other. Let the orna- 
mentation be in gar- 
lands of flowers twined 
naturally over a rustic 
branch. Let this take 
the shape of ceiling 
as closely as practic- 
able, and be about 
fourteen inches from cornice. The colors to be cheerful, but 
not overdone. Nature may be followed very closely on this 
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background without going to extremes. 
The side walls should be tinted- gobelin 
blue, fairly light, with frieze in a deeper 
shade. I would suggest as a pretty design 
for a frieze a festoon of roses tied at the 
commencement of each with a bowknot. 
Let the cornice be tinted in the three 
shades of color same as main body of ceil- 
ing. Cove in dark shade of same. Lower 
members to be in side wall tints, split 
only by one member in gold leaf. Going 
over this combination in my mind I can 
fancy how this room would look with a 
dining table tastefully laid with fruit and 
flowers interspersed with china and plate. 

For a room with a northern outlook, 
here is a pretty and warm combination. 
The ceiling is to be painted in a rich cream 
color, devoid of ornamentation. If the 
walls are evenly laid out, coat them in a 
light salmon tint, have them struck out 
into panels according to the size of the 
room, let the ornament only form panel 
by running a chain pattern in border and 
corners, in sage green and deep salmon. 
Outside this border run a pearl pattern in 
zinc white, afterward line off the whole 
with three-eighths inch varnish line about 
one and one-half inches from border. At 
the top of each panel paint a wreath of 
flowers tied with ribbon and hang grace- 
fully in center. For frieze, let the back- 
ground be in a lighter shade of wall- 
paper. In working this frieze, select a 
stencil with full pattern — a festoon of vari- 
ous flowers with moderate sized leaves. 
Use thin, transparent colors for stenciling ; 
after laying on each pattern wipe out high 
lights. Let the colors be as natural as 
possible, according to selection of flowers. 
Let the cornice be treated very lightly in 
color, and allow two prominent members, 
gold leaf on face. The woodwork may be 
in oak or ash, according to taste. This 
will make quite a handsome parlor or 
sitting room. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



IN a recently finished hall the woodwork 
is in a greenish toned oak and the 
walls are hung with a paper of green 
blue tone. The design is the acanthus, 
treated in Romanesque style, with boldly 
flowing, continuous scroll work arranged 
perpendicularly, rising from wainscot to 
frieze. The various forms of the scrolls 
are picked out delicately by slender lines 
of gold and copper, which serve only to 
heighten the effect of the tone color. The 
frieze consists of a series of fillets or bands 
of blending shades of blue and green, out- 
lined by threads of copper and bronze, 
capped by a continuous scroll of blue green 
acanthus twisted horizontally, as often 
seen in sculptured ornaments, and touched 
with suggestions of yellow, copper and 
gold. The picture rail dividing the frieze 
from the small screen in an ornate molding, 
enriched with reliefs of billet and dot 
moldings, inclosing a band of overlaid rings 
in diagonal panels in colored bronzes on a 
blue bronze ground. The ceiling field of 
the hall is in pale blue green, bordered by 
an acanthus design, frescoed in tone colors 
of the wall and frieze and traced with gold. 
A massive cornice of oak, enriched by 
carved details from the acanthus motif, 
supports the ceiling and divides it from the 
frieze and the wall screen with fine effect. 
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